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SOME CURIOUS NEGRO NAMES 
by Arthur Palmer Hudson 


HE better we understand both the history of our own white man's 

culture and that of the Southern Negro, the more intelligently can 

we sympathize with his fumbling, upward struggle, the more 
tolerantly can we view his shortcomings, the more humanely and the less 
condescendingly can we enjoy his ignorances. An amusing, and perhaps 
enlightening, illustration of this truth may be found in a study of Negro 
proper names, especially Christian names. 

Among English-speaking peoples today, as well as among most 
Western Europeans, the distinction between a Christian (baptismal, font, 
or given) name and a surname (or family name) is a familiar common- 
place. We almost have a Sprachgefiihl for what is proper for the one or 
the other. Except in the custom of sometimes giving a son as a Christian 
name the name his mother’s family bore, which seems to be peculiar to 
English and American usage,’ we observe the functional difference be- 
tween the two. The books, periodicals, city and telephone directories, 
lists of members, and so forth which we read confirm us in the instinctive 
acceptance of this difference as something timeless and in the nature of 
things. 

It is not generally known that the common use of both kinds of names, 
and the feeling of a difference between the two, are comparatively recent. 
When we read our Bible we may note that Biblical characters have 
usually only one name, occasionally supplemented by a descriptive addi- 
tion, “the Shuhite,” “the son of Zebedee,” “bar [son of] Jonah,” “of 
Bethlehem,” ‘“‘the Cyrenean,” or the like. Most of the characters named 
in primitive literature or history have only one name, and such a name 
has, or originally had, a meaning; for example: (1) from some circum- 
stance of birth—Esau (hairy), Jacob (taken by the heel), Agrippa 


_ “1605 Camden’s Remains. 49... the giving of Surnames for Christian names began 
in the time of King Edward the sixth.” New English Dictionary, entry on “Christian 
name.” 
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(born feet foremost) ; (2) from the bearer’s complexion—Edom, Rufus 
(red), Don (brown), Blanche (fair); (3) from some quality desired 
for a child—David (beloved), Reuben (behold a son); (4) from some 
animal—Deborah (bee), Jonah, Columba (dove), Arnold (eagle), 
Everard (boar); (5) from a weapon— Gar (spear), Steel; (6) from a 
jewel—Margarita (pearl), Stein (stone) ; (7) from some religious asso- 
ciation or idea—J/shmael (heard of God), Artemidora (gift of Artemis), 
Brighid or Bridget (Irish goddess of smiths and poets); (8) from a 
flower—Lilias, Rosa; (9) from a time of sorrow or distress in which the 
child was born—ZIchabod (the glory is departed), Una (Celtic, famine), 
Posthumus, Dolores; (10) from some natural defect—Balbus (stam- 
merer). “The invention of original names usually takes place in the 
early stages of a people’s history, for a preference soon arises for es- 
tablished names. ... A proper name becomes a mere appellative.’” 

In our own customs and language the common use of two kinds of 
names dates, roughly, fr irteenth century. Previously, especially 
im-Angte-Saxon times, there was no fixed surname.” An individual had 
a given name, like Edward (property defender), Robert (bright in fame), 
or Walter (ruler of the army), or, latterly, after Christianization of the 
Anglo-Saxons, a Biblical baptismal name. If he had some descriptive 
addition, this might have come from any one of several sources: (1) 
from his clan, which often derived its name from a legendary animal 
ancestor, e. g., Clan Chattan (Wild Cats), Baring (Bear), Deering 
(Deer), Harting (Hart), Baer, Beaver, Buffalo, Catt, Crowe, Deer, 
Eagle, Fox, Hart, Hawk, Hogg, Leonard (brave as a lion), Parrott, 
Peacock, Wolfe; (2) from an occupation, Baxter and Baker, Weaver 
and Webster, Cook, Carpenter, Carter, Smith, Miller, Fletcher (arrow- 
maker), Bower or Bowyer (bow maker), Gardner, Spicer (grocer), 
sumner (summoner—cf. Chaucer’s Somnour), Latimer (Latiner— 
translator), Foreman, Chapman (merchant), Day (dairyman) ; (3) from 
place of origin or residence, Cornwell, Downs, Hill, Lee, Meadows, 
Brooks, Clough (hollow), Rivers, Chichester, Windsor, Shropshire, Wilt- 
shire, England, Ireland, Wales; (4) from social or political estate, Duke, 
Knight, Lord, Prince, King, Earl, Dean, Priest, Yeoman, Thrall, Squire; 
(5) from some thing, event, or circumstance, Battle, Flood, Ironsides, 


*Charlotte M. Yonge, History of Christian Names, New Edition, Revised, London, 
1884, pp. 1-2. 

“Names,” Encyclopedia Americana, vol. 19. 

‘The last fifteen names of the preceding list are taken from the University of North 
Carolina Directory, 1937-38, and from the Telephone Directory, Chapel Hill, N. C, 
October, 1937. 
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Palmer (one who had been to the Holy Land and brought back a palm 
leaf as evidence of the pilgrimage), Boniface (well-doer), Lackland, 
Halfacre; (6) from some physical peculiarity, Longshanks, Fairfax 
(fair-haired), Colfax (dark-haired), Grosstest (big-headed), Broadfoot, 
Broadhead; (7) from the father’s name, all the Irish and Scotch Mac's, 
the Welch Ap’s,’ and such -sons as Johnson, Anderson, Sanderson, Batson, 
Hudson, Clarkson. 

“In the eleventh and twelfth centuries . . . nomenclature began to 
assume a solid and lasting basis .. . What had been but an occasional and 
irregular custom became a fixed and general practice—the distinguishing 
sobriquet became part and parcel of a man’s property, and passed on with 
his other possessions to his direct descendants.’” But the process re- 
quired a long time. C. L’Estrange Ewen estimates that of 2,300 
names prevalent in twelve English counties, compiled from Poll Tax 
Rolls 1327-77, 24 per cent of the people had not yet fixed surnames. In 
Lancashire 73 per cent seemed not to have had hereditary family names.’ 
Readers of Chaucer do not remember more than Harry Bailey, of “Wel 
nyne and twenty in a companye” of Canterbury Pilgrims, who had both 
a Christian name and a surname; in fact, most of them are identified only 
by “the condicioun,” the “degree, And eek in what array that they were 
inne.” “Descriptive names were placed after the font name... and it is 
not uncommon for a person to have several of such additions, derived 
from appearance, residence, parentage, or occupation. Secondary appel- 
lations, first officially noticed as hereditary in 1267, gradually becoming 
recognized as family names, the plurality of distinctions ceased to be em- 
ployed, and ultimately the additional name obtained a greater importance 
than the forename.’” In the reign of Henry V, Parliament passed (A. D. 
1413) the Statute of Additions, providing “That in every original writ 
of actions personals, appeals and indictments . . . additions shall be made 
of their estate or degree, or mystery [i. e., trade], and of the towns or 
hamlets, or places and counties, of which they were, or be, or in which 


°C. W. Bardsley, English Surnames: Their Sources and Significations, 4th ed., 
London, 1889, p. 12, quotes this dialogue about confusing Welsh patronymics from the 
play Sir John Oldcastle (1600) : 

Judge. What bail? What sureties? 

Davy. Her cozen Ap Rice ap Evan ap Morice ap Morgan ap Llewellyn ap Madoc 
ap Meredith ap Griffin ap Davis ap Owen ap Shinkin ap Jones. 

Judge. Two of the most efficient are enow. 

Sheriff. And’t please yourship, these are all but one. 

pp. 6-7. 

"A History of Surnames of the British Isles, A Concise Account of Their Origin, 
Evolution, Etymology, and Legal Status, London, 1931, p. 187. 

"Ibid., pp. 218-19. 
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they be or were conversant.’”” In 1465 an Act of Edward IV decreed for 
the hapless conquered Irish: “Que chescun irroys home [Irish man] . 
preigne a luy surname englois de une vile come Sutton Chester... ou 
color come White Black (That every Irish man take unto himself an 
English surname from a city, such as Sutton, Chester ... or a color, like 
White, Black).’”” According to Ewen: “Down to the seventeenth century 
books and records may still be found indexed according to forenames, but 
the second name, the surname, had become the prior distinction, as it is at 
the present day. It_may be roughly estimated that by the end of the 
thirteenth century one-half of the people had family names, and by the 
end of the fourteenth perhaps three-fourths Wereso distinguished. Adap- 
tation of permanent second names proceeded more rapidly in the South 
of England than in the North, and was more noticeable among the upper 
than among the lower classes.” 


Thus, our names, both Christian and family, sum up and may recall 
a great deal of folklore, history, linguistics, and poetry. But, having got 
civilized and sophisticated, we white people of British, Irish, or American 
Colonial origins have just about quit being poetical in making up our 
surnames, and have shown little daring in thinking up new Christian 
names. With recent immigrants in America, there is a very different 
story. Socially embarrassed or economically hampered by their conso- 
nantal, unpronounceable, or foreigner-labelling names, they are rapidly 
adopting new surnames, and they are giving their children “Christian” 
baptismal names.” 

And our colored brethren have always been, and still are, less dis- 
posed to remain stodgily conventional, traditional, and unimaginative in 
their choice of names. Born, most of them, the descendants of slaves who 
got their family names usually, but not always, from slave-owning families 
of whites, they naturally accepted our system of personal surnames; and 
on the whole they accepted our Christian names, too. The exceptions to 
the first rule are hard to document, but there are a few known cases. An 
investigator in South Carolina county records of the Reconstruction period 
informs me that when Negroes were first required to register as voters 


*Statutes of the Realm, vol. II, p. 171. Quoted in part by Ewen, op. cit., p. 403. 
"Irish Act 5 Edward i 16. Cited by New English Dictionary. 
“Op. cit., p pp. 218-19. 
™See H. Mencken, Chapter X, wa Names in America,” The American 
Language, Fourth Edition, New York, 1936. 
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many of the registrants were not conscious that they had any surname. 
When they were told to supply the deficiency according to their own 
taste, many of them picked out some very fanciful names. Recently a 
gentleman from Bennettsville, South Carolina, told me that in his city 
dwells a Negro named Monk Boofort. The Monk part, he judged, was 
a sobriquet which became a Christian name, for the man had no other; 
the Poofort part was derived from the name of the city from which he 
came to Bennettsville—Beaufort, South Carolina (pronounced “Bewfort” 
by white South Carolinians, “Boofort’’ by Negroes), and he had no other. 
Thus, the story of this Negro’s name recapitulates at least two historical 
processes by which his white friends and patrons got their names. 

But it is it is in the Christian-naming of their babies and the re-christening 
by sobriquet that Negroes do the oddest, gaudiest, most humorous, most 
poetic, most picturesque, and sometimes most unaccountable things. Far 
ore than the whites they illustrate the truth of Charlotte Yonge’s obser- 
vation, made over fifty years ago: “There [in America] our [British] 
habits are exaggerated. There is much less of the hereditary ; much more 
of the Puritan and literary vein. Scripture names . . . are commonplace. 
Virtues of all kinds flourish, and coinages are sometimes to be found, 
even such as ‘Happen to Be,’ because the parents happened to be in 
Canada at the time of the birth . . . Roman and Greek influence has been 
strong, producing Cato, Scipio, Leonidas, etc.; but the habit of calling 
negroes by such euphonious epithets has rather discouraged them among 
the other classes, and the romantic, perhaps, predominates with women, 
the Scriptural with men.” 


ScrIPTURAL NAMES™ 

Scriptural Christian names among Southern Negroes fall under sev- 
eral categories. Biblical characters are commemorated by King Solomon, 
Virgin Mary, Judas Iscariot (whose parents did not want him, explain- 
ing that “lack Judas in de Bible, hit would ’a’ been better efen he hadn’t 
never been bawn”), Abednego (a Negro junkman in Wilmington), 
Sonora Queen Esther and plain Queen Esther, Matthew, Taber, and 
Angel Ann. A few names are derived from Scriptural passages identify- 
ing, or making a statement about, a character : Image of Christ Lord God, 


"Op. cit., pp. 465-66. 

“For the suggestion of this article, I am indebted to Professor N. N. Puckett, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. The only two printed sources of infor- 
mation are an article by Gertrude S. Carraway, in the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, 
January 9, 1938, from which I got about fifty names, and a brief Associated Press 
dispatch in the Birmingham Age-Herald, October 14, 1938, dated New Orleans, La. 
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John the Baptis’ Preachin’ in de Wil’e’ness, and Jesus Christ an’ Him 
Crucified (all three members of the same family of Georgia Negroes) ; 
Rachel Mo’nin’ for Her Children That Were Not Smith and I Will Arise 
and Go Unto My Father Smith. Biblical texts and chapter titles sug- 
gested: Almighty Thou Who Art in Heaven, Armor (“Put on the whole 
armor of God”), Gift of God, Archangel, Victory (“O grave, where is 
thy victory”), Vick (with the same explanation), De Word of God, 
Verrilly (accent on the penult; from “Verily I say unto you”), No More 
Cross, Hallard (“Hallowed be thy name’’), Repire (“Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap’), Freeman (“For he that is called in the 
Lord, being a servant, is the Lord’s freeman”), Seven Times Shalt Thou 
Walk Around the Old Jericho (Thou “for short”), Revelia (from the 
Book of Revelations), Pisalem Civ (which, being interpreted, is Psalm 
CIV).” Biblical language no doubt also helped to confirm choice of sev- 
eral old Puritan names: Clarity, Salvation (a Negro preacher in Davie 
County, N. C.), Resolution. Verian Christian is a puzzling combination, 


CoMMERCIAL 
Firm names, trade names, patent medicines, newspapers, political 
and religious institutions, and the like, furnish a list of whimsicalities, 
Comer Mercantile Company (M. C. “ior sho’t”) advertises his white 
folks in Comer, Georgia. A physician from Gainesville, Florida, reports 


My other (personal) sources of information are, as well as I can account for them, the 
following: Miss Anne Bowen, Tazewell, Va.; Miss Ellen M. Bowen, Greenville, N. C.; 
Mr. Tillman Brown, Gainesville, Fla.; Mrs. Genevieve Chandler, Murrel’s Inlet, S. C.; 
Miss Lucy Cobb, Raleigh, N. C.; Mrs. Harry Comer, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Mr. John 
S. Crutcher, Athens, Ala.; Miss Clyde Deans, on. Ala.; Mr. Harold Emery, West 
Palm Beach, Fla.; Mr. J. M. Ewing, Gibson, N. C.; Mr. E, E. Ericson, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; Mr. Foreman, Evanston, Ill.; Mr. Sam Gay, Gainesville, Fla.; Mrs. Gilliland, 
— Inlet, S. C.; Mrs. Julia C. Graves, Chapel Hill, N C.; Mr. I. G. Greer, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Mrs. G. A. Griffin, Newberry, Fla. ; Rev. G. G. Grubb, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
Miss Belle Hampton, Chapel Hiil, N. C.; Mrs. Ramona Hall, Gainesville, Fla.; Mr. 
William Harding, Washington, N. C.; Miss Phyllis Hawthorne, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Mrs. 
G. K. G. Henry, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Mrs. L. P. Hines, Gulfport, Miss.; Mr. Joe Horrell, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; Miss Garnette Hudson, Helena, Ark.; Miss Rachel Johnson, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; Mr. Beach Langston, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Miss Jane McKee, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mr. James K. McLean, Maxton, N. C.; Mr. W. F. McNeir, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
Mr. Alton C. Morris, Gainesville, Fla.; Mr. E. S. Miller, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Miss 
Allie C. Mitchell, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Miss Julia Peebles, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Mr. 
Elmo Peeler, Kosciusko, Miss.; Mrs, L. B. Pierce, Gainesville, Fla.; Mr. Albert 
Rouslin, Columbia, S. C.; Mr. H. W. Sams, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Mrs. J. M. Saunders, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; Miss Josephine Sharkey, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Mrs. R. B. Sharpe, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; Mr. Len B. Smithy, Bath, N. C.; Dr. R. T. Stimpson, Director, 
Division of Vital Statistics, Raleigh, N. C.; Mr. R. O. Stripling, Gainesville, Fla.; 
Mr. Russell Swartz, Chapel Hill,; Mr. Laurence Thompson, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Mr. 
George bree Kosciusko, Miss.; Mrs. L. DeL. Wallace, Chapel Hill, N. C., formerly, 
Athens, Ala.; Mr. S. M. Crowder, Mrs, William Turner, Mr. Norman T. Vick, Mr. 
Ma 1 Hoover, Mr. W. C. Poe, and Mr. G .A. Wilson, all of Henderson, N. C. 
*H. L. Mencken, op. cit., p. 525, cites Pism C. 
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the names of two Negro babies whom he helped to bring into the world: 
Opium, (“I read wheah hit sayed dat opium were made f’om de juice o 
de wild poppy, and dat air baby’s poppy sho were a wild Nigger”), and 
Sea Bo’d (“Dat air Seabo’d train wa’n’t never knowed to be on time, 
an’ dis heah baby were a whole mont’ behime his time’). Medicine, 
chiefly the patent variety, furnished several others: Constipation (Consto 
“for short’), Sal Hepatica, Castor Oil, Black Draught, Ether, Cholorine, 
Paris Green, Peruna, Pill, Morphine. Other names of this class are: 
Dr. Root Beer, Victoria Valentine, Oleomargarine, Essex Choice, Pearl- 
ina, Artificial Flowers, Vanilla, Elevator, Masterkey, Dill Pickle, Tissue, 
Pastel, Pudden, Sausage, Stew, Free Press, Commercial Appeal (title 
of a famous Memphis newspaper). With these products naturally go 
Dollar, Million Dollar, Penny, Two Bits, Six Bits, Nary a Red, and 
Minus. 
INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIETIES 

A few names are derived from institutions and societies: League of 
Nations, Methodist Conference South, A. M. E. Church (African 
Methodist Episcopal Church), Eastern Star, Scottish Rite, Blue Lodge. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 

Among the less common geographical names are: America, Toledo 
Ohio, Florida, Mammy Asia, Orlando, Brother Africanus, India, Sister 
Canada, Aunt Missouri, California, Utah, Illinois, Mississippi. Such 
names are not uncommon among white people. A prominent North 
Carolina family follows the custom of naming its children from the 
States of the Union, as Virginia Carolina, Arkansas Texas, Vermont 
New Hampshire. An old lady in Newberry, Florida, one of the best 
traditional ballad singers in the South, had a sister, born in 1863, who 
was christened Mary Jane Lethadorie Pardemar Lee Bethania Virginia 
Arkansas Tennessee Mims. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF BIRTH 

Names given from some circumstance of a child’s birth perhaps exhibit 
the freest range of poetic power and humorous fancy. The day or the 
season may be commemorated by such names as: Tiny New Year, January, 
April, Easter, June May, Christmas, Valentine, Sunday May Ninth 
(given in the 1850’s to a Stanly County, N. C., Negro, to guarantee the 
bearer’s remembrance of his birthday, this name proved useful to the ex- 
slave in establishing his status with reference to a monetary claim), 
Fourth Ly July Queen Elizabeth Independence (born on Independence 
Day, called Fo’th Ly “for short’’). Posthumous birth of children has 
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produced some queer combinations : Lucy Never Seen Joe Smith, daughter 
of a Chapel Hill Negro cook, will never forget her father’s and her own 
misfortune; Mattie High Diver Smith’s father was killed near Maxton, 
N. C., while working on a high bridge structure; and South Carolina 
twins are reminded that their father Never Seed ’Em, sharing the name 
as Never and Seed ’Em. The parents of Caboose “aimed him to be the 
last un,” and those of James T. L. Smith agreed that T. L. should “stand 
for The Last.” Gladys Over expressed one mother’s relief. Snake Bite’s 
mother was bitten just before his birth. No Dine “wouldn’t nurse at 
first.” 

Some of the obstetrical names are so pat that they sound suspicious; 
but both the following are widely attested: De Ploma is the name given 
to the baby of a young Negress sent to a boarding school. About the 
middle of her second year she withdrew to go home and give birth to a 
baby. She and her parents agreed on this name as representing the only 
tangible evidence she had of her pursuit of a Higher Education.” A 
second story is about a Negro baby, delivered at a hospital, who was 
brought home with a tag notation on its wrist which the parents accepted 
as its fancy hospital name—Positive Wassermann., 

Unimpeachably attested, some by the State Bureaus of Vital Statistics, 
are the following: Commodious (from premature delivery in the re- 
ceptical indicated), T’Early (“come too early”), Petty Larcény (accent 
on the penult—the father was “doing time” for this misdemeanor when 
the child was born, and the mother “thought hit a purty name”), Morella 
(in memory of an aunt who had recently died from a surfeit of morella 
cheries), Delirious (probably because of the mother’s condition), Jesus 
Hoover Christ (the family was a beneficiary of the Red Cross when 
Hoover was director), NV. R. A. (who was “reliefed” by a later messiah), 
Old Folks (age of parents), Hardtimes, Mississippi Flood, Trouble, 
Frosty, Snowbird. 

Doubtless sly sex humor suggested such names as Lazy Love, Hap- 
hazard (an illegitimate nephew of Pudden, above), Watermelon Patch 
(an illegitimate, begotten in the place named), Sterilizer, Lucky Blunder 
and its counterpart Loveless, IVelcome and Warm, Pleasant Time, James 
Lowdown, Lucifer (“because it was so dark’), Make Eugene Punch, 
Lena Ginster, Muddle, Rascal, Evil, and perhaps Fraidy. 


*Professor Urban T. Holmes (“A Study in Negro Onomastics,” American Speech, 
V, 463-467) has heard of “that fictitious, though renowned, Negro child, Diploma, whose 
brief history is too well known, and certainly too Rabelaisian, to be told here.” His 
study of Negro names is based on class lists of 722 Negro children in a small mill-town 
. in Rockingham County, N. C 
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CLASSICAL AND LITERARY 

Literature and classical mythology, both sometimes badly scrambled, 
have furnished a small but interesting list. “Why in the world did you 
name the child Twigga?” a Chapel Hill housewife asked her Negro cook. 
“Dat ain’t her full name,” was the reply. “You see, her pappy lacked 
po’ty—you know, ‘Twigga, twigga, little stah’—so we named her Twigga 
Twigga Little Stah.”’ Pishy (for Psyche), Tory (Victoria?), Baby 
Venus, Quo Vadis, Parsenia, Demetrius (borne by a girl, because her 
godmother “seed hit in New Ya’k and thought hit pu’ty”), Chlory (from 
Chloris), Candy (probably from Candace, unless it was meant to be de- 
scriptive )—these seem to be from classical sources. Lewti may be from 
some white woman’s name:taken from Coleridge’s “Lewti, or the Cir- 
cassian Love-Chaunt.” Rossi is perhaps from an Italian musician. 


FAMOUS AND INFAMOUS PEOPLE 


Famous and a few presumably infamous people are commemorated in 
a small group of names. A tobacco-factory worker in Winston-Salem 
rejoices in the name of Admiral Dewey (accent on the penult). He out- 
ranks Commodore Little. Jesse James Outlaw, James All Virtuous, 
Pistol Paul Foster, Ambishion Lincoln, and Queen Isabella Shields grace 
the records of the North Carolina Bureau of Vital Statistics. Rosy 
Bell “ain’t no she; it’s a he, named after de President.” Willie Jennings 
Bryan, George Washington, Roberta Lee, and Georgie Washington are 
all females, three of them cooks. Attala County, Mississippi, has an 


Empress, and Lafayette has a Bishop of Oxford. Man Weatherspoon, 
Lawyer Davis, and Judge Samuel Longworth were perhaps named for 
North Carolina dignitaries. 


JEWELS, FLOWERS, AND OTHER ORNAMENTS 

Onyx is both gemmological and obstetrical (“‘she come onexpected” ). 
Pure examples are Diamond, Topaz, Emerald, Opal, and Pearl, topped off 
by Bryte Jewel. Cydonia Japonica is the name given to a Chapel Hill 
baby whose mother cooked in a house with this variety of shrub adorning 
the front yard. Gypsophilia (botanical name for “baby’s breath”) was 
chosen by a Gainesville (Florida) Negress. Qutinica, Azaléa, Zodie, 
Lurine, Ragna, Reddin, Prunella, Margella, and Tinsey waver on the 
edge of an Alice-in-Wonderland vegetable world. Olive Branch owes 
something to both botany and the Bible. Alloo, Olela, and the first ele- 


ments of Clyptwillawina Sara Howpton Googe and Violo Barolo Little 
sound like pilferings from music. 
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VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL KINGDOM 

An unmistakable invasion of the vegetable kingdom is recorded in 
such names as Butterbean, Vanilla, Spinach, Collard, Goobey (probably 
from goober), Turnip, Lisa Cucumber, Tater, and Kaleseed. Classy 
Gal Oats appears as a Christian name on a mail box near Albany, 
Georgia. Pine Log chose his own name, perhaps following the tra- 
ditional Indian custom. Louse, Rat, Possum, and Cooter (name for a 
variety of turtle) have nothing to do with totemism. Boll Weevil Parker 
lives in Halifax County, N. C. Love Bird is “domestic help” in 
Columbia, S. C. 

Pet or “BASKET” NAMES 

Among South Carolina Negroes, “basket’’ names are pet names given 
babies when they are small enough to be carried around in baskets. 
Frequently these names stick, as with Cutie, Doodle Bug, Hutic, Lovey, 
Real Dimple, Sugar, Snowdie, Trigger, Sugar Pie, Rascal, Boysm, 
Precious Person, Boy Weatherspoon, Monkeydo, Dove Eye, Rose Bud, 
Missy, and Sooner (‘sooner wet the bed than git up’), Come For See, 
Handful, Red White, Send Me. 


Unusvat DEscripTIONS 

Chain is said to have been so named because he was born a slave; 
Jetta, because she was as black as jet; Lightnin’ Twicet, because, like 
his namesake, he was to be so trained as never to have to strike twice. 
S. Peculiar’s mother explained that he “was es [just] so peculiar when he 
were a little fellow.” Mary Throw Fitts was an epileptic child. Wandah 
Leah Heartbreaker’s mother had great ambition for her daughter. Big 
Apple’s birth-time is well identified, however ambiguously his character 
may be described. Hookin’ Cow is a Kosciusko (Mississippi) Negro 
bootlegger. 

Opp CoMBINATIONS 

The mother of L. P. explained that “Z. P. don’t stand for nothin’; I 
des wanted him to have a ’nitial.”” Inexpert reading of a common sign, 
or perhaps mere whimsicality, may explain Nosmo King. Pleasant 
Smiley, Filthy McNasty, and Truly White would seem to satisfy some 
instinct for intensification.” Young Old looks like an unconscious perpe- 
tration of oxymoron. Ivory Keyes and A. Apple are on the level of small 
schoolboy humor. 


*In the session of 1937-38, there was at the University of North Carolina a 
student named Sandy Flynt. In the same year, another student, named C. C. Spell, 
was given a “CC (composition condition)” grade with the instructor’s notation, “Chap 
can't spell.” 
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Lone NAMEs 

The most exuberant manifestation of the passion for the high-sound- 
ing and honorific occurs in the long names—some with reason, a few 
with rhyme. Here, however the Negroes do not work without example 
from the white folks. The old lady from Florida who gave me her sister’s 
name, Mary Jane Lethadorie Pardemar Lee Bethania Virginia Arkansas 
Tennessee Mims, told me that her father’s name was John Melton Moss 
Brantley Jeems Madison Daniel Nathanael Moses Cinquefield Lawrence 
R. Ross Hart (for ordinary business and social purposes, John R. Hart). 
One of my students at the University of Florida last summer told me, 
not without pride, that his full name is Albert Sidney Johnson Hamilton 
McIntire Rumph. 


The Negro names, like blank verse, demand the dignity and the em- 
phasis of line representation. They range from pentameters to double 
fourteeners. Some of them are epics in miniature; a few are lyrics. 
Recitation of them is an art perfectly known only to the bearers. 

Percy Will Sivyl Hill Linzy Williams. 

Ruth Matilda Love Divine Seymour Catherine Belle Caroline 
Thompson. 

Hepsy Tilda Love Divine Seymour Terry Belkaline. 

Sandy Alexander Soap Fish and Tobacco Box. 

Lucy Jean Lucy Robinson Squeeny Becky Wesy Tie Dunston. 

Lee Columbus Captain Jesse Jimmy Joseph Rachel Miller (persons 
the father had worked for). 

George Washington Thomas Jefferson Fitzsimmons Henry Clay. 

Susan Anna Banana Green Doosenberry Watson. 

James A. Garfield Jackson Van Buren William H. Harrison Veal 
(father). 

Eva Eudora Madge Arabella Love Isabella Veal (daughter No. 1). 

Martha Eugenia May Louphenia Rosy Ann Elvie Ann Veal (daughter 
No. 2). 

Mary Matilda Love Divine Sycamore Callie Belle Caroline Joues. 

The preceding last four names appear in the records of the Alachua 
County (Florida) Abstract Company. The following are from Arkansas, 
Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina: 

Matthew John Luke and Mark Richard Henry Thomas Clark John 
the Baptist. 

Asia Minor Doctor Nomber Bolden \ (variants, perhaps, of the 

Asia Minor Doctor Number Nine Ball same name). 
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Graccy Etha Ann Matilda Effie Jones Ida Angirona Lawson. 

George Washington Andrew Jackson Henderson Harrison Bonaparte 
Wayne Josiah Hogan Crutcher (informally known as Wash Crutcher). 

My Me Carrie Bee Zeraniah Lezzobeth Cassidy (a Helena, Arkansas, 
washerwoman ). 

Annie Arley Liziny Mammy Clappy Dupiney Essolessy Bessie Lena 
Carrie Priscilla Pitts Stanley (a North Carolina Negro cook). 

Isaac Maria Virginia Caroline Mary Lou Della Ivy Sarah Ann 
Marshburn White. 

Rosa Beile Locust Hill North Carolina Beauty Spot Evans. 

Christine Nancy Luanna Hawkins Jane Rio Miranda Mary Ann Lee 
Wilson White. 

Six names deserve special citation for their compressed descriptive 
and epic art: 

Frank Harrison President of the United States Eats His Lasses Candy 
and Swings on Every Gate Williams. 

Ann Maria Hannah Deeden Tootie Two Dates of a Hundred Alfred 
Norma Spoke to Me Soon This Morning Before Day (explanation of a 
part of this name is that Alfred Norma stopped by the house very early 
on the morning the infant was born). 

George Meshack Abednego Before the Board of Minority South 
Carolina.. (A Charlestonian gave me the name, but the Charlestonian 
could not explain the adventure it seems to recall.) 

Agnes Andy India Round the Pot the Poor Man Touch Me Not 
Martin. 

Emmaline Katherine Katy Fish and Valentine Cut Down the Grape- 
vine Watson. 

Mary Jane Katherine Katie Fisher Valentine Seesaw and the Butcher 
Kissed the Pink the Prettiest Pink I Ever Did See. (A kitchen romance, 
perhaps; but the communicant did not know the whole story.) 

Two examples of cunning but not wearisomely complete alliterations 
are: 

Sefus Syfus Saffax Patron Percival Morris Alexander Watkins and 

Palmetia Penelope Palmyra Hinds Bonds (“calied Vanilla on ordin- 
ary occasions”), 


TwINs 


Names of twins illustrate quests for beauty, rhyme, and the expres- 
sion of humorous resignation to what must often be regarded as a cal- 
amity. Max and Climax, Kate and Duplicate, Pete and Repeat are apoc- 
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ryphal commonplaces. So, doubtless, is the pair of names said to have 
been taken from a county nurse’s midwife manual accidentally left behind 
in a Texas Negro cabin (one localization) and given to the babies “be- 
cause they sounded so pu’ty”—Go Norea and Syph Phillis. Others, how- 
ever, given in good faith as authentic, are: Olphus and Dolphus (“Olphus 
jes’ to rhyme with Dolphus’”), Knicknack and Bootjack (Virginia-born), 
and the pretty Alabama rhyme— 


Alabama Beauty Spot 
Tennessee Touch Me Not— 


reduced on prosaic occasions to Allie and Tennie, Maters and Taters 
(Tazewell, Virginia) ; Pneumonia and Neuralgia; Orange and Lemon 
(North Carolina Negro boys); Furman and Vermon; Gasoline and 
Kerosene. Given, too, in political faith by the parents and likewise 
communicated in good faith are these memorials to the Moses and Aaron 
of the New Deal—Harry Hopkins and Jim Farley. 


Exopus 


In genesis, growth, and structure, this paper resembles a snowball. 
And like Ol’ Man River, it “jes keeps rollin’ along.” Its core a talk at 
the meeting of the Southeastern Folklore Society in the spring of 1938, 
it has literally rolled, growing along the way, through the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee; and 
it has drawn tribute from Louisiana, Texas, and Virginia. Thus, it has 
picked up something from every one of the states of the late Confederacy. 
While the preceding part was in press, a copy of the paper was read to 
the North Carolina Folklore Society in Raleigh, and again to the Philo- 
logical Club at Chapel Hill. Wherever the ball has rolled, it has gathered 
new names. On the last two rollings it attracted a number of interesting 
additions, which cannot be inserted in the preceding categories, but which 
fall easily under them. After Genesis, then, follows Exodus. 

A Raleigh News and Observer dispatch from Fuquay Springs, De- 
cember 13, announces that in that town “a bouncing ebony Negro baby 
of nine pounds” has been doomed by his parents to shuffle through life 
under the name of Flat Foot Floogie (from the swing tune “Flat foot 
floogie with the floy-floy, Flat foot floogie with the floy-jov). From 
Miss Ruth E. Byrd, of Henderson, I learn that at Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
a Negro cook bears the less profane name Amazing Grace. Mr. R. T. 
Fountain, former lieutenant-governor of North Carolina, has given me 
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this name and story: Years ago, before the city of Rocky Mount was 
blessed with sewers, the coal-black driver and shovel man of the “sanitary 
wagon” appropriately named his twin boys Stink and Stunk. Recently, 
applicants for advice and medication at the Rocky Mount health unit 
office were twin Negro men named General Lee and General Grant. From 
another source I have received, as additions to the Scriptural names: 
Heathen (“Why do the heathen rage?”’), Mouw’nin’ (a mother), and 
Rachel and Comfort (her two daughters). To the trade names I have 
added these two: Zeke, one of the first janitors in what is now the Wo- 
man’s College of the University of North Carolina, named his son State 
Normal and Industrial College and called him Snic. Another Negro name, 
Nypan’en, gives shiny lustre to an otherwise obscure North Carolina rail- 
road, the N. Y., P. and N. South Carolina twins Mister Will and Mister 
John keep the baptismal Mister out of respect for their two white name- 
sakes. Because another South Carolina Negro sat on the white folks’ 
doorstep and listened to the boss read a news story about the Queen 
Dowager of England, his daughter today bears the name Dowddger 
(accent on the penult). Gourd and Dipper are human appurtenances of 
a Virginia household. Other additions are: Harriet Lucy Callie Pokey 
Hokey Hunkey Happy Haithcock (contribution of Dean R. B. House 
of the University of North Carolina), No Parking, Jitney (1920's slang 
for a nickel; also, a cheap car), Double O Two, Mud, Blacksnake, Dela- 
mare Calulius, Haidee Hurrah Huff, Giffy, Pashie, Lake Erie Banks, 


Cleopatra Blue, Pansy Lamb, and Harry Small Bones (a meat packer in 
Wilson, N. C.). Finally, to reiterate the point that in giving such names 


to their children the Negroes are not without precedent among their 
white friends, I cite these: Miserere (a music “major” at Meredith Col- 
lege, Raleigh) and Shively Dewilder Accus Baccus Dulcido (Christian 
name of a University of North Carolina alumnus, catalogued as A. B. D. 


). 


In an editorial (News and Observer, December 6), Mr. Jonathan 
Daniels, author of A Southerner Discovers the South, “raises an inter- 
esting question.” Commenting, doubtless, on several names which I had 
characterized as apocryphal, but which the news report on which the 
editorial was evidently based did not, he continues : 

And though many of the weirdest and most comical names are undoubtedly 
attached to real human beings, some of those quoted by Dr. Hudson are reminiscent 
of the minstrel show and the joke book. And this raises an interesting question: 


Does what we call folklore always come up from the folk or does it sometimes go 
down to the folk and up to the professors on the bounce? 
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was To this I replied 


You are right in the main contention. I could cite numerous ‘folksongs,’— 
t! for example, ‘Joe Bowers’ and ‘Johnny Sands,’—individually composed, that have 
ys become such through the currency given them by singing troupes. Doubtless a 


unit similar history could be shown for some of the Negro names—for example, Flat 
Foot Floogie . . 


. reported in your paper this week. It’s the folklorist’s interest- 
rom ing but difficult business to distinguish, when he can, between bounces and fly 
nes : balls. And so I try to do in my paper; but in oral rendering I have to omit 

‘sources.’ 
and 
— The biological principle of recapitulation has often been applied to the 
Wo- description of human cultural evolution. One imaginative sociologist 
send poetized it in the happy phrase “our contemporary ancestors,” charac- 
ae terizing the Southern mountaineers. In their ways of naming their 
rail- babies, Southern Negroes recapitulate the onomastics of our ancestors, 
ister 


from primitive Germanic and Anglo-Saxon times down to the Era of the 
ame- | New Deal. 


The University of North Carolina. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF FOLKLORE’ 
by Stith Thompson 


LTHOUGH there were several international folklore congresses 

a generation ago, no attempt was made until within the last six 

years to coordinate the work of folklorists in various parts of 

the world. The efforts that have resulted in the present organization are 

not due to any one person, but rather to a combination of events, all of 

which showed compellingly the desirability of close cooperation between 
all folklore groups. 

A meeting of a few of those especially interested in folktale research 
at Lund, in Sweden, in 1932, was perhaps the first attempt to grapple 
with those problems that can only be handled on an international basis. 
Though the concrete proposals made by this group were never thoroughly 
carried out, their work was not without value. It led directly to the 
calling of a Congress for the Study of the Folktale at Lund in Novem- 
ber, 1935. This Congress was designed to be limited to students of the 
folktale and only twenty-five scholars from various countries were invited. 

Several students of folklore—particularly those aspects most closely 
related to anthropology—met at the Anthropological Congress in London 
in the summer of 1935. Dr. Aake Campbell of Uppsala had just been to 
Ireland, where he worked in close cooperation with the Irish folklorists. 
Now the British and Scottish anthropologists and folklorists became in- 
terested in the idea of cooperative research. This group took advantage 
of the meeting of the Folktale Congress at Lund and brought proposals 
to that Congress to expand the range of its activities to include the whole 
field of European ethnology and folklore. An organization was effected 
and preparations were made for the first meeting of the enlarged Congress. 

Such is the background for the meeting held from July 14 to July 21, 
1937, in Edinburgh, under the auspices of the Scottish Anthropological 
and Folklore Society. The Congress was attended by invited delegates 
from Finland, Esthonia, Lithuania, all of the Scandinavian countries, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
United States. The absence of German and French delegates was a 
matter of considerable embarrassment to the Congress. The committee 
in charge had thought it best to begin the organization in a modest way 
by confining it to northern Europe and they contemplated gradual exten- 
sion to southern Europe and beyond. For this reason delegates from the 


*The present article is the second of a series dealing with various aspects of folklore 
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Romance countries were not invited to the first Congress. The general 
feeling at the Congress itself was that the commiteee had been unwise 
in thus limiting the area. Delegates from Germany had been expected, 
but for some reason did not arrive. 

The week at Edinburgh was truly delightful for all the delegates and 
their wives. We were entertained for the entire week in private homes 
and our sessions were punctuated by social events. The Lord Provost and 
City Council gave a reception and ball to the Congress and to the Celtic 
Congress which was meeting at the same time. There was an excursion 
to Roslyn, where we had an exhibit of folk-dances. The meeting for an 
entire week with leisurely lunch periods gave opportunity for much visit- 
ing and the discussion of individual problems. 

The sessions themselves were presided over by Professor Herman 
Geijer of Uppsala, the president, and by a number of vice-presidents 
appointed by him. The papers and discussions covered a wide range, 
from folktales and ballads, folk-dances and traditions, through dialect 
studies to superstitions and agricultural practices. Meantime various 
committees were at work laying out plans for future activity. One of 
these committees concerned itself with the gathering of anthropological 
data from the countries of northern Europe and the proper charting of 
this material. Another committee, now made permanent, considered plans 
for making the folk-traditions in various European archives available to 
the scholarly world. 

The Edinburgh Congress doubtless did much to stimulate the interest 
of the Scottish people in their own folklore. Some hope is entertained 
that the rich store of folk-traditions from the highlands and islands of 
Scotland may be collected before they perish. The Congress was also 
glad to learn that the extensive manuscripts left by Campbell of Islay 
after he had published his Popular Tales of the West Highlands were at 
last to be published. The translation had been completed by Mr. J. G. 
McKay and the publication undertaken by the Scottish Anthropological 
Society. I have agreed to write the appropriate numbers from my 
Motif-Index of Folk-Literature in the margins, and I am happy to report 
that the first proofs have now arrived. 

While at the Edinburgh Congress, we learned that an International 
Folklore Congress had been called to meet in Paris the last week in 
August. As a result, many of the friends who had met in Edinburgh 
found themselves together in Paris within a month. 

The Paris Congress was held in connection with the International 
Exposition and under the auspices of the Département des Arts et 
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Traditions Populaires. This department has been newly created under 
the direction of Georges Henri Riviére, assisted by André Varagnac. 
These two scholars had the actual responsibility for the Congress, and the 
extremely successful way in which it was conducted is due primarily to 
their efforts. The attendance at this Congress was much more nearly 
international than at Edinburgh. A number of countries were officially 
represented. Delegates came from Finland, Poland, all the Scandinavian 
countries, Germany, Holland, Ireland, Belgium, Switzerland, Jugoslavia, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Mexico, Peru, and the United States. The Con- 
gress was divided into large sections, (1) descriptive folklore and (2) 
folklore applied to social life. Each of these sections were carefully sub- 
divided. The range of the Congress was, therefore, very extensive. The 
section on descriptive folklore had a subdivision on material civilization 
which gave particular attention to rural buildings and to draft animals. 
In this connection there were extensive exhibits of photographs of various 
kinds of farm structures, not only in France but also in Ireland and 
Sweden. Another sub-section of descriptive folklore had to do with 
traditions and oral literature. Most of the discussions in this section 
concerned the folktale and folktale motifs. It did, however, extend to the 
consideration of cults and religious practices and also to dialect study. 
Another subdivision of descriptive folklore was that of methodology. 
The principal discussion concerned the proper methods of mapping folk- 
lore data and of making phonographic records in the field. Still other 
sections discussed various types of social structure, fraternal organiza- 
tions, etc. There were also two sessions devoted to legal folklore. 

A particularly interesting aspect of the Paris Congress was the con- 
sideration of folklore as applied to social life. The French are com- 
mitted to a vigorous revival of their folk customs and _ traditions. 
The way in which ancient dances, regional costumes, traditional patterns 
and building practices can be encouraged formed the basis of much of 
their discussion. The wide range covered by the Paris Folklore Congress 
is suggestive of the inclusiveness that the modern study of folklore is 
assuming. The boundaries on the one hand between folklore and anthro- 
pology and on the other between folklore and literature tend to break 
down. American folklore students undoubtedly have much to learn from 
an experience such as that of attending the International Folklore Con- 
gress at Paris. 

It gocs without saying that the French did not neglect the social side of 
the Congress. In addition to a formal opening and a formal closing, the 
delegates and their wives were entertained at dinner on both the first 
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and the last evenings of the Congress. Special exhibits of folk-dancing 
and regional costumes gave these dinners a festive air. The delegates and 
their wives were also given complimentary tickets to the Exposition. 

Since many of the leaders of the Association for European Ethnology 
and Folklore (the Edinburgh Congress) were present at Paris, the ques- 
tion of the relationship of the two organizations came up for frequent 
discussion. It was seen that their main purposes were identical and the 
desirability of a unity of effort was apparent. The officials of both organ- 
izations had frequent consultations and, at the end, came to a quite 
satisfactory working agreement. A committee was appointed to work 
out details for a unification of the two groups. The International Con- 
gress adopted as its official organ the journal Folk-Liv which had already 
been established by the other Association. Professor Jan DeVries, 
president of the International Association, was invited to give the closing 
address at the Congress. A permanent executive committee of the Con- 
gress was appointed to act in conjunction with a permanent committee 
of the Association. Indeed, a large part of the membership of these 
committees is identical. 

The Congress gave its stamp of approval to several projects. Per- 
haps the most important of these is the folklore bibliography which has 
been carried on for some years at Basel, first under the editorship of 
Edouard Hoffmann-Krayer and latterly under that of Paul Geiger. The 
Congress appointed a permanent committee to assist Professor Geiger 
in his work. It also approved the attempt which had been made by Dr. 
C. W. von Sydow of Sweden to work out more exact terminology for 
various kinds of folk narrative. 

The committees appointed by both Congresses have been in corre- 
spondence during the last year, and some progress is being made toward 
their objectives. The permanent committees of the Congresses had a 
joint meeting in connection with the International Anthropological Con- 
gress at Copenhagen in August of this year. This joint committee has 
recently announced the meeting for Stockholm, Sweden, in the summer of 
1940, 

Students of particular branches of folklore are ordinarily so few that 
those of any one country must work in considerable isolation. The op 
portunity to come together for a week and exchange ideas in papers and 
discussions is unusually valuable to such men—as well as to their wives, 
who are even now making plans to go to the next Congress. 
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JACK AND THE BEAN TREE 
(the Jack Tales No. 4) 
by Richard and Kay Chase 


The following tale was recorded from R. M. Ward of Beech Creek, 
N. C. 


AID one time there was a boy, Jack, livin’ with his mother. She’uz’ 
very poor, and Jack was cryin’ one day when she’uz sweepin’ the 
house. Well, his mother found a bean where she’uz sweepin’ the 

floor, so she give it to Jack, said, 

“Here, take this bean out and plant it. Hit’ll make you a bean tree.” 

She said that jest to get him out of the way. So Jack tuk it out and 
planted it. 

Next mornin’ Jack run out plumb early to see what his bean was 
doin’. Run back in the house, said, 

“Mother, that bean’s done growed up higher’n my head!” 

Well, she thought he was lyin’ so she slapped him, but when she got 
done sweepin’ she went out and saw it, so she come back in and give 
Jack a piece of bread and butter and he hushed cryin’. 

Next mornin’ Jack run out to look at his bean tree, come back, says, 

“O mother! That bean tree’s higher’n the house!” 

“You little lyin’ thing!” she says, “Hit’s not so,” and she slapped his 
head. But when she got her sweepin’ done she looked out and saw it was 
so, so she give Jack some sugar and bread, and he hushed. 

Next mornin’ Tack looked out and jest hollered, 

“O mother! My bean tree’s done growed plumb out of sight!” 

“Why Jack! You little lyin’ puppy! It hain’t so.” And she slapped 
his jaws right keen. But when she got her house work done up she went 
out to see and shure ’nough it was like Jack said. So she felt right sorry 
and give Jack a good slice o’ cake and petted him up till he hushed cryin’. 

Well, they never said nothing about the bean tree for several days. 
Then one day Jack says, 

“I’m going to climb up that bean tree and see what’s at the top.” 

Jack’s mother said he’d better not, but Jack said it was his bean tree 
and said he was goin’ to go on upit. He said he’d pull off a mess of beans 
on the way up and throw ’em down for her. She couldn’t do anything 
with him, so Jack pulled out up the bean tree. 


*A very short sound, almost like she’s. 
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Well, he cloomb and cloomb and cloomb all day long till way along 
late in the evenin’ he come to a big pike-road, went along it and come to 
a big house up there. Jack walked up to the house and knocked on the 
door. A very large woman come and opened it, looked down at Jack, 
says, 

“Law! What are you doin’ up here?” 

“Why,” says Jack, “Because I wanted to come. This is my bean 
tree, and I jest cloomb it to see what was up here.” 

“Well you better got on back down agin quick. My old man’s a giant. 
He'll kill you. He eats all the Englishmen he finds.” 

“It’s gettin’ late,” says Jack, “and I can’t get back right now. I don’t 
know what I'll do.” 

“You come on in here then, and I'll hide ye tonight, if you'll not 
come back no more. You can leave soon in the mornin’.” 

So Jack come on in and she put him in the bake-oven and set the lid 
over him. The old giant came in directly, looked around, says, 


“Fee, faw, fum! 
I smell the blood of a Englishmum. 
Bein’ he alive or bein’ he dead, 
I must have some!” 


The old lady says, “No. You don’t smell no Englishmum. Must be 
that mutton you killed yesterday.” 

The old giant looked around a little more, says, “Well, I guess it is.” 

Finally they ate supper and went on to bed. Jack come out of the 
bake-oven and went lookin’ around the house, saw a rifle-gun hangin’ 
over the fire-board. So he took that and went on back down the bean 
tree. 

Jack’s mother told him he ought not to have taken it but Jack says, 
“That bean tree’s mine and everything on it belongs to me.” 

Well, he played around with that rifle-gun a few days, then he de- 
cided he’d go back up and see what else he could find. So he pulled out 
up the bean tree again. 

The old lady was standin’ out on the steps, says, 

“Why you little scamp! Here you are back again. My old man'll 
kill you shure as the world. You went and stole his gun, and I don’t 
mutch care if he does ketch you.” 

“Well,” says Jack, “You hide me this time and I’ll not come back no 
more.” 
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So she tuk him and hid him under the bread bowl. Old giant come in, 
says, 
“Fee, faw, fum! 
I smell the blood of a Englishmum. 
Bein’ he alive or bein’ he dead, 
I must have some, for supper tonight.” 


“No, you must be mistaken,” says the old lady, “You killed a mutton 
yesterday. That’s what you smell.” 

The old giant started lookin’ around and the old lady says, 

“You can look if you want to. You'll not find him.” 

Finally they eat supper and went to bed. When they ’uz asleep Jack 
looked around, didn’t see nothin’ in particular he wanted. Finally he 
seed a nice young colt, decided he’d take that, and so he tuk it and pulled 
out down the bean tree. 

Jack’s mother said she believed that was stealin’, but Jack said every- 
thing on that bean tree was his, just like he said. 

Well, he played around with that colt a right smart while. Then he 
told his mother he’uz going back up the bean tree but said that this ’uld 
be his last trip. Said there was jest one thing more he wanted up there. 

Now Jack tuk the axe and cut the bean tree half through, and left 
the axe layin’ by the tree. Then he pulled out up to the giant’s house 
again. 

That woman opened the door, says, ““Why buddy, here you are again. 
My old man missed that colt, and he’ll shure kill you this time.” 

“Better not be too sharp,” says Jack, “This here bean tree belongs to 
me, not to you. I reckon you'll jest have to hide me somewheres.” 

“Well,” she says, “It don’t differ. Next time you come back here 
I’m jest goin’ to tell him and let him kill you. T’ll not hide you either, 
unless you promise not to ever come back.” 

“T’ll not promise,’ says Jack, “But if you hide me, it’ll be an ac- 
commodation.” 

Well, she set Jack in a corner and turned the old giant’s hat over him. 
The old giant came in— 


“Fee, faw, fum! 
I smell the blood of a Englishmum. 
Bein’ he dead or bein’ he alive, 
I must have some!” 
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“Jest look for him then,” says the old lady, “And if you find him you 
can shure kill him.” 

So the old giant looked around and smelled around every place in the 
house tryin’ to find Jack. Looked in the bake-oven and under all the bowls, 
says, 

“Seems like I can smell one strong.” 

But he never looked under that hat, and after a while they went on 
to bed. 

Now there was a rug that kivvered the old giant’s bed, had a lot of 
little bells on it sewed about an inch apart, and that was what Jack wanted 
so bad. But he knew that rug ’uld rattle and wake the old giant up. So 
Jack fixed all the chairs up around close to the bed and tuk the old giant’s 
boots and hid ’em. Then Jack raised one corner of the rug. Them 
bells woke the giant up, he sat up right quick, said, 

“See-cat, there!” 

Jack kept right still till he laid back down and got to snorin’ again. 
Then he went and eased the door open, went back and jerked off the rug 
and jest made for the door. Them bells rattled and made the awfulest 
racket. The old giant jumped up, hollered, 

“Whare’s my boots? Whare’s my boots?” and started knockin’ into 
all them chairs. Jack was jest a flyin’ towards the bean tree. 

“Whare’s my boots, old woman? Whare’s my boots?” 

The old lady says, “They’re where you left ’em, I reckon.” 

Well he had to get a light before he could find ’em and get ’em on, 
and then he put out after Jack. 

Jack was jest a-goin’ down that bean tree. He got on the ground 
and laid the rug to one side, hollered for the axe, chopped two or three 
licks and the bean tree came down. 

After it fell Jack went along it to see how far down the old giant had 
got. Jack found him about half-way down, and he didn’t have but one 
boot on. Then Jack went on to where the house fell. So Jack got 
all them things from the giant and gathered up all the house-plunder that 
wasn't tore up when the house hit the ground. 

And the last time I’uz down there Jack and his mother was doin’ well. 


Richmend, Virginia. 
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WHY BRER BUZZARD VOMITS 
by Lucy M. Cobb and Mary A. Hicks 


The following tales were narrated by an old negress known familiarly 
as Aunt Tiny Shaw of Wake County, N. C. 


NE time old Brer Buzzard didn’t eat one speck of filth, but dat 
() wuz ’fore he went in cahoots wid de Debil. Yes Sar, Brer 

Buzzard wus a self-respeckin’ man, but he got hisself mixed 
up wid de Debil an’ it made him what he is. 

Brer Buzzard wus always a-braggin’ to ever’body an’ one day jist as 
he wus a-promisin’ old Mis’ Buzzard a red calico dress dar come a knock 
at de door an’ when he says, “Come in,” in walk a man wid a sack on 
his back. Wal, old Brer Buzzard ax him ter spend de night an’ de man 
excepts de invertation an’ sets down in der rockin’ cheer. 

Wal, ole Brer Buzzard keeps a-talkin’ and a-braggin’ an’ atter awhile 
he lows, “I kill a snake yestidy dat wus twelve foot long, hit wus a 
natural whopper.” 

De man sputes him, so Brer Buzzard says dat snake is in de low 
grounds, so dey goes dar to see him. 

On de way old Brer Buzzard ‘lows, “De birds mought of et it, Brer 
Man,” but de man argues dat de birds can’t eat a snake of dat size. 
Wal, when dey gits dar, dey finds a little snake about four, five inches 
long an’ de Buzzard ‘lows, “Dat ain’t de one I kilt, de birds et it jist as 
I said dey would.” 

De Man looks at him hard an’ says, “Does yo’ know what ’comes of 
man’s what tells de Debil lies?” 

Old Brer Buzzard gits shakey in de knees, an’ says weak-like, dat he 
ain’t told de Debil nothin’. De man ‘lows dat he is de Debil, an’ dat Brer 
Buzzard tol’ him a lie about de snake. Den he says dat he got ter punish 
Brer Buzzard. 

Brer Buzzard flops his wings an’ tries ter fly away, but he can’t rise 
up kase de Debil is holdin’ his tail. De Buzzard begs an’ begs, but de 
Debil says dat he can’t let him go. Den Brer Buzzard sees Brer ’Coon 
who is layin’ dar dead, an’ he says dat he will eat Brer "Coon’s dead body 
if de Debil will let him go. De Debil laughs, an’ says dat he will see to 
it dat he does it, and he sets ober him an’ sees him do it. 

Den de Debil tells Brer Buzzard dat he will habe ter eat filth all de 
days ob his life, an’ den he says dat de punishment ain’t big enough. 
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He thinks an’ he thinks, den he slaps his leg an’ laughs fit ter bust his 
sides. Atter awhile when he has got hisself under control he says, 
“Ebery bite dat yo’ eat, Buzzard, will make yo’ sick for eber.” 
An’ ter dis day all ob his auntsisters eats filth, an’ it always makes 
dem sick, too. De other animals an’ birds won't ’sociate wid dem, nother. 


WHY BRER POSSUM FAINTS 


Brer Possum wus a-walkin’ ’round in de woods havin’ a big time an’ 
forgittin’ his fambly, yo’ know Brer Possum never wus a fambly man 
nohow. Wal, he pretty near stayed ‘round de simmon tree and got fat 
an’ frisky while pore Mis’ Possum an’ de chillun got thin an’ weak. 

One day when he leabs to go a-amblin’ ’round in de woods Mis’ 
Possum begs him not ter go. 

“Stay home an’ help me tend ter de chillun,’ 
ter wash de close.” 

Brer Possum laughs an’ says, “I can’t tend ter der chillun, I’se a busy 
man.” 

Mis’ Possum ’lows dat she hopes de bad man’ll git her an’ de chillun 
*fore he gits home. 

Brer Possum grins an’ says dat he hopes so too, an’ off he goes thru 
de woods ter de simmon trees. He keeps eatin’ awhile and nappin’ 
awhile, an’ de moon wus a-shinin’ bright when he got home. 

He ambles up ter de front door an’ dar he sees blood on de steps. 
He sees dat de blood trail leads on down towards de spring, so he follows 
it an’ dar in de spring he sees his wife an’ chillun all bloody whar some- 
thin’s kilt dem all. Brer Possum took one look an’ faints. 

An’ when yo’ sees a possum layin’ on de ground an’ yo’ thinks he’s 
playin’ daid, yo’ is mistook kase he’s fainted, jist as all his generation 
has done since dis ole Possum. 

Naw! Brer Possum’s fambly wusn’t murdered; his ole lady had kilt a 
chicken hawk dat day an’ some varmint had drug it ter de spring. 


says she, “kase I’se got 


Raleigh, N.C. 
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“SIR ANDREW BARTON” IN NEBRASKA 
by Louise Pound 


EXTS of the fine old historical ballad “Sir Andrew Barton” 

(Child No. 167), a ballad dating from the sixteenth century, and 

of the derivative or affiliated “Henry Martin” (Child No. 250), 
have been recovered in recent times in several regions. In J. H. 
Cox’s text from West Virginia the hero has become Andrew Bardun 
and in W. R. Mackenzie’s text from Nova Scotia he is Bolender (Bold 
Andrew) Martin. So far as I know the ballad has not been found 
hitherto in Nebraska. The following text was obtained for me by Pro- 
fessor Russell Prescott of the Nebraska College of Agriculture. He had 
it from his father, who learned it from his stepfather, who came to 
Nebraska from the neighborhood of Enniskillen in northern Ireland 
about 1880. It seems to be extinct now in English tradition. For the 
best discussion of its history in this country, see Phillips Barry’s in 
British Ballads from Maine, pp. 248-258, published by him in collabora- 
tion with Mrs, Eckstorm and Miss Smyth in 1929. Impetus to the 
currency of the piece was probably given by Mme. Biscaccianti (Eliza 
Ostinelli), a well-known Boston singer, who rendered “Andrew Martine” 
to enthusiastic audiences in Portland, Maine, about 1859. Of interest in 
the Nebraska version of the old song is the name of the King’s officer, 
Captain Joe Stuart. The Maine text has Captain Charles Stuart, re- 
placing, suggests Mr. Barry, the name of the historic Captain Howard 
of the sixteenth-century text by that of Captain Charles Stuart (1778- 
1869), the popular United States naval hero who at one time com- 
manded the ship Constitution, better known as “Old Ironsides.” The 
occurrence of the name Stuart in a variant brought directly from Ireland 
makes this explanation seem less likely. There is no broadside or song- 
ster text of “Sir Andrew Barton,” to which its currency can be traced, 
known to have existed in this country. 


ANDER BARDEEN 


There were three brothers in Scotland did dwell. 
Three loving brothers were they. 

And they did cast lots to see which of them 
Would go robbing around the south sea. 


The lot it fell on Ander Bardeen, 

The youngest of the three, 

And he did maintain his other two brothers, 
And went robbing around the south sea. 
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He had not sailed on a cold winter’s night 
Till he ship did spy. 

It was sailing far off, it was sailing far off, 
And at length it came sailing close by. 


“Who's there, who’s there?” cried Ander Bardeen; 

“Who's there that sails so nice?” 

“We are the rich vessels from old London shore 
And my friends, I say, let us pass by.” 


“O no, O no,” cried Ander Bardeen, 
“The thing it cannot be. 
Your vessels I'll take, your cargo too, 
And your men I will drown in the sea.” 


And now King George that held the throne 
An awful tale did hear, 

That all his rich vessels were taken 

And all of his jolly men drowned. 


“Go build a ship, go build it quick, 

Go build it tight and strong, 

And put on board young Captain Joe Stuart 
To take the ship’s command.” 


He had not sailed on a cold winter’s night 
Till a ship he did spy. 

It was sailing far off, it was sailing far off. 
But at length it came sailing close by. 


“Who’s there, who’s there?” cries Captain Joe Stuart; 
“Who's there that sails so nice?” 
“We are the bold robbers from bonny Scotland, 

And, my friends, I say, let us pass by.” 


“O no, O no,” cries Captain Joe Stuart, 
“The thing it cannot be. 
Your vessel I'll take, your cargo too, 
And your men I will carry with me.” 


The ships rolled on, rolled side by side. 

And now their cannons do roar. 

And now they have captured young Ander Bardeen 
And carried him home to the shore. 


University of Nebraska. 
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TWO FOLK TALES FROM SOUTH-CENTRAL GEORGIA 
by Thomas B. Stroup 


HE two stories that follow are still current in south-central 

Georgia, where they are told to children, no distinction being 

made between them and fairy tales. The first of them is interest- 
ing as a sort of patch-work story made up of at least four classified stories 
ingeniously woven together. It was told by Mrs. T. W. Willets, formerly 
of Vidalia, Georgia, who was told the story by her older sister, who, in 
turn had the story from her mother. Mrs. Willets, who is now forty- 
three years old, was reared chiefly in Telfair and Irwin Counties, in 
one of which she first heard the story.’ 

The main story, or the framework story, belongs to the general class 
of fool or booby stories, in that the central character is a booby whose 
absurd activities make up the tale. It is called “Clever Elsie” in the 
Aarne-Thompson Index." But within this well-known story is the tale 
of the husband who goes to hunt three persons (in this case, only one) 
as stupid as his wife;* the tale of the booby who rolls sunlight into the 
house ;* and the tale of the robbers under the tree.” Out of the first story 
grows the second; out of the second, the third; and out of the third, 
the fourth, though the last is rather loosely joined. Altogether it is an 
account of Sally’s fortunate idiocies and is called 


THE Story OF SALLY 


Once upon a time a man was traveling through the country. He came 
to a house where a mother and her three daughters lived. The oldest 
daughter was named Sally. 


The man said to the mother, “I have been traveling a long way, and 
Iam thirsty. Will you give me some water?” 


*I am greatly indebted to Miss Jeanette Willets, daughter of Mrs. T. W. Willets, 
for aid in securing these stories. 

*FFC, 74, Type 1450. It is also related to Grimm, no. 34 (See BP, I, 335). See 
also R. S. Boggs, “North Carolina White Folk Tales and Riddles,’ JAFL, XLVII 
(1934), 307; Miss E. C. Parsons, “Folklore from Aiken, South Carolina,” JAFL, 
XXXIV (1921), 18; and A. H. Fauset, “Negro Folk Tales from the South,” JAFL, 
XL (1927), 251. Though in neither case is it pointed out, Miss Parson’s version and 
one of Mr. Faucet’s versions have the three first stories in them: the stupid girl, the 
indignant suitor who sets out to find someone more stupid than the girl, and the story 
of carrying sunshine. 

"FFC, 74. Type 1384. 

‘FFC, 74, Type 1245. The account in the Index merely mentions carrying sun- 
light into a windowless house in a bag. The idea is precisely the same; this story is a 
variant. 

*FFC, 74, Type 1653A. This story is connected with a series of booby adventures 
by R. H. Busk in The Folk-Lore of Rome (Quoted by F. H. Lee, Folk Tales of All 
Nations, New York, 1930, p. 684). 
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“Yes, certainly,” said the mother. But when she looked in the 
bucket it was empty. So she said, “Sally, go down to the spring and get 
some cool water for this man.” 

So Sally took the bucket, and started to the spring. Everybody 
waited and waited and waited, but Sally did not come back. Finally the 
mother said to the second daughter, “Do go down to the spring and see 
what happened to Sally. This man is thirsty.” 

So the second daughter went to the spring. When she got there, 
she saw the empty bucket sitting on the ground, and Sally sitting there 
beside it, resting her chin in her hands. 

“Why Sally, what is the matter? The man is waiting for his water, 
and you sit here doing nothing.” 

“Well,” replied Sally, “I’m just sitting here trying to decide whether 
I ought to go back and marry that man or not.” 

“Why, I hadn’t thought of that. I'll sit down and help you decide.” 

So she sat down beside Sally. The others waited and waited and 
waited, but the two girls did not return. At last the mother told her third 
daughter to go down to the spring and find out what was wrong. The 
third daughter came to the spring and saw Sally and her sister sitting 
there side by side, resting their chins in their hands. The bucket stood 
empty on the ground, 

“Why, what on earth is the matter with you two?” she said. “Don’t 
you know the man is waiting for a drink of water?” 

The second daughter spoke up and said, “Sally is trying to decide 
whether to go back and marry that man or not, and I am trying to help 
her decide.” 

“Well, I hadn’t thought of that. I reckon I'll sit down and help you 
decide, too.” 

The mother and the man waited and waited and waited, but the girls 
did not come back. At last she said to the man, “I don’t know what has 
happened to the girls. I will have to go down to the spring myself and 
bring you some water.” 

So she went down to the spring. There sat the three girls, thinking. 
And the bucket stood empty on the ground. When the mother saw this, 
she got mad. 

“What do you mean by sitting there doing nothing? Don’t you 
know that poor man is waiting for a drink of water?” 
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“But, Ma,” the third daughter explained, “Sally is trying to decide 


whether to go back and marry that man or not, and we are helping her 
to decide.” 


“O, I had not thought of that. I'll sit down and help you decide.” 


The mother sat down by the three daughters. And the man waited 
and waited and waited, but nobody came back. At last he decided he 
would go down to the spring himself and find out what was the matter. 
When he got to the spring, there sat the mother and the three daughters, 
thinking. The bucket stood empty beside them. 


“What is the meaning of this?” the man asked. 


“Well,” replied the mother, “Sally was trying to decide whether to go 
back and marry you or not, and we are just trying to help her decide.” 


“Why, that is the silliest thing I ever hear of!” the man said. “I’ve 
not asked Sally to marry me. I never thought of asking her to marry me. 
But I will promise you this much. If I ever see another person in the 
world as silly as Sally, I will come back and marry Sally.” 


So the man went on his way. He traveled for a long time. Then one 
day, he saw a house with a window open, and a heavy board reached 
from the window to the ground. A woman was standing there with a 
wheelbarrow. She would stand on the ground for a few minutes; then 
she would roll the empty wheelbarrow up to the board and empty it on 
the floor of her house, just as if it was loaded with something. After that 
she would roll the wheelbarrow back down to the ground and begin all 
over again. The man watched her for a long time. At last he said, 
“Good morning, madam. Would you mind telling me what you are 
doing ?” 


“Why, I have just scrubbed my floors, and I am rolling in sunshine to 
dry them.” 


The man thought to himself, “That is as silly as Sally.” Then he 
remembered his promise. So he went back and married Sally. 


After they were married, the man had a fine house built. He had 
to leave Sally at home and go off to work. Pretty soon Sally started 
exploring her new home. And she found a mirror. Sally had never seen 
a mirror before, and thinking there was some other woman in it, she 
broke it. Then she broke all the mirrors in the house. Then, because 
she could see her reflection in the silver—the knives and forks and spoons 
—she threw it down in the well. 
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About this time a man came with some meat and a note from Sally’s 
husband, saying, “This is to eat up the cabbage.” Instead of cooking the 
meat with the cabbage, she cut it all up in tiny pieces and put one piece 
on each head of cabbage in the garden. 

When Sally’s husband came home, he saw that all the mirrors were 
gone. 

“What did you do with the mirrors?” he asked. 


“There was another woman in them, so I broke all of them,” said 
Sally. 

“Where is all the silver?” he asked. 

“T threw it in the well,” Sally answered. 

“Then at least give me something to eat. I sent some meat for you to 
cook with cabbage. Is it ready?” 

“Why, you said the meat was to eat up the cabbage. So I put a piece 
on each cabbage head so it could eat it up.” 

“This is too much,” said the man. “I can’t stand it. I’m leaving.” 

“Let me go, too,” said Sally. 

“Oh, all right. Pull the door to.” 

Sally thought he meant for her to bring the door along; so she took 
it off the hinges and went on down the road behind her husband, with 
the door on her back. When night came, they were far from any town 
or house; so they climbed up in a tree to sleep. After a while some robbers 
came by and sat down under the tree to count the money they had stolen. 
They counted for a long time. Then one of them said, “I’m so hungry. 
I wish I had something to eat.” 

Just at that moment Sally’s husband went to sleep and dropped the 
lunch box he was carrying. 

“That’s nice,” said the robbers. “Just wish for something to eat, 
and here is a fine lunch.” 

They counted money for a while longer. Another robber said, “This 
is bad. I wish we had a table.” 

Just at that moment Sally went to sleep and dropped the door. 

“This place is hanted!’’ screamed the robbers. “Every time we 
want something, it drops out of the sky.” 

They were so scared they ran away as fast as they could, leaving 
all the money behind. The next morning Sally and her husband came 
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down out of the tree and got all the money. After this, Sally’s husband 
sent her to college to learn some sense. 


The second independent story is merely another version, much ex- 
tended, of the “Robbers under the Tree,’” the last of the combination that 
makes up the story of Sally. This version comes from Mrs. Dewey Deen 
of Vidalia, Georgia. Mrs. Deen is about thirty years old, a good story- 
teller, and probably has the equivalent of a “common school” education. 
She heard the story as a child from “an old negro woman in Dodge 
County.” It is known as 


THE O_p MAN AND THE OLD WoMAN 


Once upon a time there lived an old man and an old woman, who 
were very poor, They grew poorer and poorer until at last they didn’t 
have anything left in the world but a door. The old man said, “Let us 
move to the other side of the branch. Maybe things are better over 
there.” 

“All right,” said the old woman. 

So she took the door, the only thing they had left, and they started 
out. But night overtook them before they got to the other side. So 
there was nothing for them to do but to climb up in a tree and wait 
for morning. They climbed up, and took the door with them. 


After a while, they heard voices coming closer, and they got scared. 
After a while, a band of robbers came and sat down under the very tree 
where the old man and the old woman were with their door. 


The robbers began to open bags and count their money. They 
counted and counted and counted. It got late, and the old woman was 
getting tired. She whispered, 


“Old man, old man! I’m sleepy!” 
“Hush, old woman! The robbers will hear you!” 


She was quiet for a few minutes. But she was getting sleepier and 


sleepier all the time. She whispered again, “Old man, old man! I’m 
sleepy. I’m going to drop the door.” 


The old man said, “Hush, old woman! The robbers will get you.” 


*FFC, 74, Type 1653 A. The story here is very true to the version listed in the 
Index: Man and wife in tree. Let door fall. Frightened robbers flee and leave treasure. 
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She said nothing else. But she got sleepier and sleepier and sleepier. 
At last her eyes closed, and she let loose of the door, and it fell to the 
ground. 

When such a large thing came down on their heads, the robbers were 
frightened so much that they ran away and left all their money on the 
ground behind them. 

The next morning the old man and old woman came down from the 
tree and found all the money. They took the money and were never poor | 
any more. 


University of Florida. 
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LEGENDS FROM CANADA, INDIANA, AND FLORIDA 
by J. Frederick Doering 


HIS miscellany of legend is the product of several field trips 
among the folk of Florida, Indiana, and Eastern Canada. Some 


of the legends are widely known in certain sections of this con- 
tinent ; others, of more local significance, are the possession of but a few 
of the older people in isolated districts. No attempt has been made at 
rigid classification of these fragments of folklore, but they are grouped 
according to the province or state in which they were heard. 


1. THe GuHost-SHIP OF THE MANITOULINS 

The story of the Ghost-Ship is still popular among the older mariners 
of Georgian Bay and Lake Huron. It was told to me by Mrs. John 
McCullough, a septuagenarian, who resides at Wiarton, Ontario. Many 
of her relatives were sailors on the Great Lakes in the day of the sailing- 
vessel. 

Many years ago, during the French régime in Canada, La Salle sent 
a large schooner to Sault Ste. Marie to secure furs for shipment to 
France. The vessel took on a valuable cargo of furs at this lake port 
and then embarked for Montreal. Near the Manitoulin Islands, the 
traders encountered a terrific storm, which sank their ship. Both the 
cargo and the crew are said to have sunk with the schooner in the lake. 
Mariners in this district say, however, that the hulk may be seen floating 
in the waters just off the group of islands during violent storms. 


2. THE LEGEND oF Spooky HoLtow 

The mother of the writer, Mrs. F. G. Doering, Waterloo, Ontario, 
remembers hearing this legend during her childhood. Pedlars were very 
numerous in Ontario in former days, causing the residents considerable 
inconvenience. It is natural to expect, therefore, that any story con- 
cerning the misfortunes of a pedlar would be circulated with more than 
average pleasure. 

A certain pedlar is said to have come to a small Ontario settlement. 
He proceeded to call upon a prospective customer, who admitted him to 
his house. Owing to the fact that there was no inn at this village, the 
pedlar requested that he be permitted to remain for the night. The re- 
quest was granted. No one ever saw him again, for during the night 
the house was destroyed by fire. Natives of the district said that he had 
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perished. Later on, a group of residents was reported to have seen the 
ghost of the unfortunate pedlar lurking about the settlement. It is said 
one can plainly see the apparition on very dark nights. As a result of 
this strange event, the community was called Spooky Hollow. 


3. THe Brack Doc or LAKE ERIE 


The legend concerning the Black Dog of Lake Erie was related to me 
by Miss M. Brauchle of Kitchener, Ontario. She said that she had heard 
the legend many years ago in some of the lake ports. 

A Newfoundland dog was taken aboard a lake vessel as mascot. The 
members of the crew of the old windjammer tormented the poor dog. 
One night a terrible storm arose, and the Newfoundland dog was 
washed overboard and drowned. The crew now believed they had been 
justified in calling him a “salt water dog’’, for he had been unable to 
swim in the fresh water. But the dog had his revenge. As the ship 
was passing through a tight-fitting lock in the canal,’ it became jammed 
quite suddenly. Members of the crew glanced down into the waters 
to ascertain the cause of the trouble; there lay the body of the dog. It 
is said that the dog haunted that schooner ever after that, causing the 
sailors much anxiety with his wailing on stormy nights. 


4. THE VIRGIN OF CAPE TRINITY 


This legend was told to me about nineteen years ago by a sailor on 
board the S. S. Saguenay of the Canada Steamship Lines. The old man 
had been sailing on the Saguenay route for many years and knew the lore 
of region as few men do. 

An old French-Canadian habitant was compelled by circumstances to 
drive his sleigh up the Saguenay River on a stormy night many years 
ago. As he made his way up the river, the blizzard became more severe, 
blotting out entirely his path. Owing to the fact that the current is rather 
strong in some places, the river never freezes solid. Unable to see in the 
blinding storm, the habitant gave the horses free rein and prayed to the 
Virgin that he would reach his destination. So thankful was he when 
his life was spared that he resolved to place a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin upon the heights of Cape Trinity, a majestic promontory over- 
looking the dark waters of the Saguenay. This he did to commemorate 
his miraculous escape. 


*Probably the old Welland Canal. 
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5. Tue Lecenp or Ha Ha Bay 


The same old sailor told me the legend of Ha Ha Bay. He said that 
two Scotsmen decided to sail up the beautiful Saguenay River to explore 
the country. They proceeded up the river past Cape Trinity and Cape 
Eternity and then continued up what they thought was the main branch 
of the river. It proved to be only a large bay. When they noticed their 
error, the two good-natured Scotsmen enjoyed a hearty laugh, naming 
the body of water Ha Ha Bay. A community sprang up on the shores 
of the bay. So popular was the legend concerning the origin of the name 
of the bay that the inhabitants decided to call their village by the same 
name. 

6. Captain Kipp’s TREASURES’ 


Mrs. E. L. Ziegler, Waterloo, Ontario, a former resident of Nova 
Scotia, contributed this legend to the collection. She asserts that she 
heard it over forty years ago. 

Residents of Oak Island, Nova Scotia, have handed down the legend 
for many generations that Captain Kidd succeeded in capturing a fabu- 
lous treasure on one of his raids. It is said that British men-of-war 
pursued him, but he escaped. He landed at Oak Island to search for a 
spot where he could safely bury his prize. Finally he found the ideal 
spot, where he buried the oak chest near a giant oak, nailing part of a 
boat to the tree to mark the spot. He was unable to return for the booty 
because he was hanged shortly afterwards. Inhabitants of Oak Island 
are sure the pirate’s gold and silver still lie near that oak. 


7. THe FRENCH Pay SHIP 


Mrs. E. L. Ziegler communicated also a legend about the French ship 
which is supposed to have run aground near Gull Rock, Pictou, Nova 
Scotia. The crew aboard the ship rescued the gold which was on board 
the vessel and buried it in the sands of Caribou Island. Bluenose fisher- 
men say that they can still hear the clang of the shovels on the beach 
even today. 

It is noteworthy, moreover, that residents of this district used to speak 
of the “French well,” a circular pit in the sands of Caribou Island. 
This pit has long since been swallowed up by the Northumberland Straits. 


*Within recent years several enterprising adventurers, placing great faith in the 
legend, have attempted to wrest from its supposed hiding-place Captain Kidd’s treasure. 
One group sank a shaft, but their efforts were in vain. No gold was retrieved. More 
recently, another group carried on diamond-drilling operations and succeeded in securing 
oak, gold and silver in the core. But the treasure still eluded them. 
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8. THE oF THE MIst 


This legend of an Indian maiden was told to me by Miss Ann Hill, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, who heard it from the Indians of the district. 

Lewela, daughter of powerful Chief Eagle Eye, was selected to per- 
form a special mission demanded by the tribal gods. Beautiful Lewela 
was obliged to venture out into the waters of the Niagara River, above 
the cataract. Suddenly Lewela lost her foothold and was swept to her 
death over the Horseshoe Falls. The tribe mourned her loss very much, 
but were gratified when she returned to them. Her image could be seen 
in the colors of the gorgeous rainbow which is plainly visible below the 
Horseshoe Falls. 

9. Aw Ojipway MytH 


Rev. J. F. J. Buchheit, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, has informed me 
of a myth concerning the white Indians of the Hudson Bay region. 
Mr. J. Curran, editor of the Sault Ste. Marie Star is one of the first per- 
sons to have learned this myth from the Ojibways. Most of the versions 
may be traced to his account of the legend. 

The legendary account of the journey across the Atlantic made by 
the forebears of these white Indians is very similar in detail to the myths 
of Yucatan about the ancestry of albinos in that territory. Gilbert T. 
Brewer’s article, “Viking Influences in America Found,” refers to a 
Mexican legend which has in it information almost identical to that found 
in the myth of the Ojibways. Brewer writes: 

In the warm regions of Mexico and Yucatan, there is the Votanic 
tradition telling of ancestors that sprang from a “race of serpents 
who came from the east, crossing the sea in darkness, mist-cold and 
snow. 

The Ojibway myth tells of a tribe of fair-skinned, blond-haired 
Indians. They came in great boats from the east and landed upon the 
shores of Hudson Bay many centuries ago. These white Indians founded 
a new tribe, being called mistigouche after the boats in which they came. 


10. Tue Two Inp1an Lovers or BRowN County 
This legend, an Indiana counterpart of a legend which flourishes in 
the environs of Silver Springs, Florida, was told to me by Mr. H. W. 
Johnson, Anderson, Indiana, who lived formerly in the county referred 
to above. 


*Gilbert T. Brewer, “Viking Influences in America Found,” in Herald-Sun (Durham, 
N. C.), February 14, 1937. 
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Many years ago, before many white men had come into the West, 
there were two Indian lovers. But the maiden did not belong to the same 
tribe as her lover; consequently, they were forced to devise some plan 
whereby they could be united. Finally they went to a steep cliff in 
Southern Indiana. They embraced and then leaped to their death. Their 
ghosts may be seen on certain nights near the cliff over which they 
leaped. 

11. THe LEGEND OF THE SILVER HorsEsHOES 

Both Professor R. E. May of Anderson College, Anderson, Indiana, 
and Mr. H. W. Johnson told me this Indian legend about the lost mine 
of Indiana. The fact that both of these gentlemen are young men does 
not mean that the legend is of recent origin. Mr. Johnson asserts that 
both his father and his grandmother used to relate it. 

Some Indians are said to have made the frienship of an Indianian. 
Although they liked him very much, they distrusted the white race. 
Because of their friendship for him, they resolved to show him their rich 
mine. When they told him that they could show him a place so 
abundant in silver that they could afford to shoe their horses with silver, 
the white man was loth to believe them. Nevertheless, they took him 
through a subterranean channel to the silver mine. He was astonished 
when he gazed upon a wall of almost solid silver. Unfortunately, he 
could never retrace his steps to the mine, for the Indians had been 
sufficiently shrewd to blindfold him for the trip. The rural folk of 
Southern Indiana still search in the vicinity of Lost River for this wealth. 


12. Tue LEGEND OF THE OLEANDER 


This legend was secured at St. Petersburg, Florida, from Mrs. C. 
Carey, a middle-aged woman. 

A Spanish gentleman is said to have fallen in love with an Indian 
maid. Unfortunately, he was obliged to return to Spain. The girl, whose 
name was Leander, died of a broken heart shortly after the departure of 
her loved one. Some years later the Spaniard returned to America, only 
to find his loved one had expired. Taking the potted plant he had 
brought for her from Spain, he set out to visit Leander’s grave. Upon 
viewing the grave, he was overcome with grief. He knelt there mur- 
muring, “O Leander!’ Then he fell dead upon her grave. The oleander 
of Florida is said to have derived its name from the plant this man 
brought from Spain." 


*A similar version of this legend was written by Hattie B. Bainum for the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times, Jan. 31, 1937, p. 41. 
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13. THE LEGEND oF JosE GASPARILLA 


Mrs. Frederick Webster, a visitor to Tampa, Florida, told me this 
rather interesting anecdote about José Gasparilla. It is said that this 
famous Corsair made one particularly profitable raid down on the Spanish 
Main. He determined then to return to one of his favorite retreats, the 
environs of Tampa Bay. Here he held a celebration which is famous for 
its splendor. Determined to impress people of his power, the pirate’s 
train outshone that of any European monarch of his day. After the 
festivities, José returned to his predatory raids on merchantmen plying 
the waters of the Spanish Main. 


14. Tue LEGEND oF OKLAWAHA AND WINONA’ 


The story of Winona and Oklawaha is one of the most widely known 
of the legends of Florida. Mrs. John Robinson, Tampa, Florida, is re- 
sponsible for the following version: 

There is a cave at Silver Springs, near Ocala, Florida, where an 
Indian maid and warrior used to meet. They were passionately in love, 
but they had to meet secretly because tribal custom did not permit a 
member of one tribe to marry a person of another tribe. This regulation 
had arisen through tribal enmity. One night they met again at their 
rendezvous to discuss their lamentable position. It was then that they 
decided that if they could not be united in life, they would be united in 
death. They plunged into the crystal waters at Silver Springs. It is 
said that their bodies could be seen at the bottom of the cave. They lay 
there in their last embrace. The boy’s name was Oklawaha; the girl’s, 
Winona. 


15. Tue LEGEND oF THE BRIDAL CHAMBER 


A second legend about the romantic springs was told to me by James 
Jones, colored, age 21, of Tampa, Florida. He stated that the legend 
was very popular in colored circles. 


*There is also a legend about Winona and her love for Chulcotah (cf. C. D. Corse, 
Shrine of the Water Gods (1935), p. 28). It differs from this legend in that Winona’s 
father killed Chulcotah in battle, whereupon Winona drowned herself in Silver Springs 
so that she might join her lover. 
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Aunt Silla, an old negress, said before her death that the story of 
Claire Douglass and Bernice Mayo is connected with the Bridal Chamber. 
Claire Douglass was the son of Captain Harding Douglass, owner of a 
large and prosperous plantation near Fort King. He was fond of hunting 
and used to visit Silver Springs to pursue game. One day he thought he 
saw a charming nymph. He chased her, caught her, and discovered that 
she was a real maiden, Bernice Mayo. Bernice had come to visit an 
aunt at Ocala. Silla had been the girl’s nurse. The youngsters fell in 
love. Finally they became engaged, despite the opposition of Captain 
Douglass. Lacking a wedding ring, they used a bracelet to seal the be- 
trothal. They swore then that nothing would ever part them. However, 
Captain Douglass sent Claire to Europe, hoping to terminate the romance. 
Owing to the fact that Bernice’s letters were intercepted by the elder 
Douglass, Claire thought Bernice fickle and stopped writing to her. Bernice 
pined away and died at Aunt Silla’s cabin. Silla placed the girl’s body in 
the spring. | 

Some time later, Claire returned to take a last look at Boiling 
Spring. He had now decided to marry the girl of his father’s choice, and 
thus proceeded to Silla’s cabin. She paddled him to the spot where the 
body lay. Looking down into the clear waters of the spring, Claire saw 
the body of his sweetheart, his bracelet still on her wrist. He realized 
then that Bernice had not been fickle and that he had been tricked by his 
father. Thereupon, Claire jumped into the water, tried to raise the dead 
body, but failing to do so, he embraced the dead girl and died. Mother 
Earth, sympathetic with the unfortunate pair, opened up and received 
them into her bosom. The folk of that locality say their bones still 
repose there. 


16. THe LEGEND OF THE TAMPA UNIVERSITY OAK 


Miss Edith Powell of Tampa pointed out to the writer the giant oak 
tree on the University of Tampa campus. She said that legend has it 
that DeSoto came to this spot, close to the heart of the present City of 
Tampa, to hold a council with the Indians. The latter had been angered 
by the exploits of Pamfilo de Narvaez, successor to Cortés. DeSoto is 
reputed to have succeeded in pacifying the Indians. A treaty was ratified 
beneath the oak which is now one of the chief attractions on the campus 
of the University. 
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17. Tue LEGEND oF SarA DeSoto 


Perhaps no legend in all Florida is more popular than that of Sara 
DeSoto and Chichi-Okobee. The writer is indebted to Mr. W. T. Wells, 
Sarasota, Florida, for information concerning this interesting story. 

Chichi-Okobee, a young Seminole brave, was held hostage by DeSoto. 
During his captivity, he fell in love with the explorer’s daughter, Sara 
DeSoto. Chichi fell ill while he was confined to the Spaniard’s camp, but 
the gentle Sara nursed him back to health. Then she fell prey to the trop- 
ical fever, whereupon the warrior begged permission to be allowed to re- 
turn to his tribe for a medicine man. The leave was granted, but the min- 
istrations of the “hex doctor” were futile. Chichi was prostrate with 
grief when Sara died. He confessed his love for Sara to her father 
and asked that he be permitted to select Sara’s burial site. Aided by 
hundreds of armed warriors, Chichi-Okobee lowered the remains into 
Sarasota Bay, the place he thought most beautiful in all Florida. Then he 
and his braves slashed the bottoms of their war canoes and drowned 
themselves in the blue waters of the Bay. 


Anderson College, Indiana. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Folk Hymns of America, Collected and Arranged by Annabel Morris 
Buchanan. J. Fischer and Bro., New York, 1938. XL pp. 94. $1.25. 


Mrs. Buchanan offers us fifty melodies of folk hymns with harmonisa- 
tions from her rich collections; a few were contributed by Mr. Barry. 
The tunes and texts are from a number of states; the South is, of course, 
represented extensively. The melodies are in large measure good old 
folk tunes to which have been set religious texts. The importance of 
such material for the study of our folk music has become increasingly 
clear through the work of Professor George P. Jackson. The present 
volume provides a good cross-section of American folk hymns. Ex- 
haustive and valuable notes are given on the history of each song, with 
references to variants and different versions in other sources. There is 
a valuable bibliography of hymnody, and a list of relevant folksong 
publications. 


The Introduction contains a sketch of the history and ramifications 
of American folk hymnology, mapped out in detail by Professor Jackson 
in his White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands. Mrs. Buchanan 
points out that our earliest record of religious verses set to popular tunes 
goes back as far as c. 1070, and that ever since there has been a constant 
stream of secular music into the body of religious poetry. Like Jackson 
and Barry, she stresses the fact that the singing of folk hymns is not a 
strictly Southern tradition in America; it has flourished in New England 
and elsewhere. All the hymns in her present group “are of Old-World 
origin or derivation in tune or text or both.” In postulating that folk- 
song is not restricted to any particular class she has joined Mr. Barry and 
Professor Louise Pound, who early led us to realize that the traditional 
quality of folksong was not confined to rural groups and a background 
of illiteracy. 


Mrs. Buchanan classifies American religious folksongs as follows: 
General hymns, Campmeeting hymns, Secular songs in sacred form, and 
Traditional carols. She adds Mr. Barry’s grouping into: 1. Hymns sung 
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to sets of traditional ballad airs; II. Hymns sung to airs which in form 
are indistinguishable from traditional airs, though they have not so far 
been found duplicated within the ballad tradition; III. Hymns which 
have become part of some particular type of folk tradition. 


The musical classification employs the modal terminology and scheme, 
utilized by Cecil J. Sharp and Miss Anne G. Gilchrist in England, and 
Phillips Barry, George P. Jackson and others in this country. This 
method represents, of course, a great advance as against the type of 
music hearing and music analysis in which everything is either major 
or minor—the scales which we evolved from two of the church modes. 
Yet neither does, taking the modal scheme too much for granted, give 
us a full understanding of melodic structure in folksong. For example, 
not all major tunes should be considered ionian; although the tonal con- 
tent of major and ionian is the same, the melodic technic of the two is 
different. Nos. 16, 27, 35 (especially the Refrain), and 38, in this 
collection are plain major melodies. One doubts whether many musicians 
acquainted with modal idioms would, from hearing such examples, 
suspect them of anything but a major tonality. 


Modality bears a different emphasis, however, when it comes to 
harmonising old tunes. The early tradition of singing folksongs in 
Europe has been predominantly melodic—solo or in unison. Harmonies 
or polyphonic part-singing were for the most part applied as a late 
sophistication; a technic considerably, and at times entirely, indebted to 
the city and to “art” or “learned” music. Settings are, then, not in 
accordance with the oldest forms of European folk practice. However, 
once given our custom of singing in parts, it is much more reasonable 
to build a harmonic medium in line with the modal structures, than to 
force them into twin Procrustean beds of major and minor harmonic 
texture. This principle has prompted numerous composers of Europe 
since the late 19th century. In the case of Debussy it led to a mode of 
expression the influence of which has not been restricted to France, but 
has been so pervasive that few composers of today can deny some degree 
of indebtedness. The principle has been recognized in England and the 
United States also, and Mrs. Buchanan’s harmonisations occupy a digni- 
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fied place among other results it has inspired. (Interestingly enough, 
those melodies that lend themselves least to rigid modal treatment, such 
as “Morning Trumpet,” are the ones which seem least convincingly 
harmonised in the collection.) 


Mrs. Buchanan’s work is actuated by a seriousness of purpose and of 
conviction which commands respect. From purpose and conviction also 
issue tenets. Not everyone may agree with all of these tenets, especially 
when they are bound up with certain evaluations. A statement like 
“Many of the types were crude and of little value in literary or musical 
content” involves ever-changing taste. We know of times when all folk 
music and folk poetry were considered crude and of little value, and of 
others when nothing short of a “traditional ballad” of Child vintage 
was worthy of notice. The only class distinction in folk music Mrs. 
Buchanan recognizes is one “to divide those who carry their tradition 
true from those who do not.” How much change in tradition does such 
a division accept or condone? Finally, “racial patterns” seems unfor- 
tunate, when “national patterns” would at least be safer. “Racial” con- 
jures a rather theoretical and much discredited picture of inherent stability 
and persistence in social life, whereas “national” evokes the image of con- 
stant flux and crossflow in the history of nations, familiar to experience 
and observation. These are points at which the line between the student 
and the historian on the one hand, and between the art critic and the 
educator on the other, becomes tenuous. Yet, for some purposes, the 
line is necessary. Mrs. Buchanan did not in the first place, however, in- 
tend her offering to serve as a theoretical treatise but rather as a document 
of a phase of American folk culture which most of us are just beginning 
to know. In producing such a document she has given to the public an 
anthology admirably presented and annotated. 


GrorcE HERzoc. 
Columbia University. 
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